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Theological Students and the Draft 


The action of a group of students in Union Theological 
Seminary, NewYork, in refusing, on grounds of conscience, 
to register on October 16 for the draft for military training 
and possible war service has given rise to much discussion. 
The prevailing reaction to this action, which separated the 
group from the main body of conscientious objectors, 
seems to have been one of mystification. The relatively 
liberal provision for conscientious objectors in the Con- 
scription Act is considered to have removed all occasion 
for refusing to register. Fear has been expressed lest this 
dramatic episode may operate to prejudice the case of all 
conscientious objectors. This makes it the more important 
that it be understood. 

It is not within the province of this SERVICE to express 
a judgment on the merits of any particular interpretation 
of Christian duty, but one of its major functions is to 
seek to clarify situations upon which its readers are not 
sufficiently supplied with information through the ordinary 
news channels. The purpose of this article is to throw 
light on the reasons for the revolt of this group of students, 
which, right or wrong, wise or unwise, was their way of 
implementing a pacifist conviction which has been nur- 
tured by a considerable part of the Protestant leadership 
in America for two decades. 

In an early issue we shall deal with the disposition made 
of cases of conscientious objectors arising during the 
operation of the draft ; also with the results of the extensive 
plans made by church bodies for the registration of con- 
scientious objectors, described in INFORMATION SERVICE 
for June 15. 

The protesting group consisting originally of 20 students, 
in a statement issued on October 10, declared their 
inability to “cooperate” with the “war system” in any 
way. War is not only a “violation of the Way of Love 
as seen in God through Christ” but a “concentration and 
accentuation of all the evils of our society.” It entails 
not only destruction but “moral disintegration.” Over 
against the method of war they would place the “positive 
proclamation” of Christianity that “we must overcome 
evil with good.” They hold conscription for military 
purposes to be a totalitarian move which gives to the 
requirements of national defense priority over the “actual 
physical needs of the people.” 

Registration, the group insisted, would identify all who 
submitted to it with the military enterprise of which it 
is a part—would, as they put it, make them “part of the 
Act.” They cite the President’s words in his Draft ad- 
dress: “Today’s registration for training and service is 
the keystone in the arch of our national defense.” In 


their declaration they said, “If a policeman (or a group 
of vigilantes) stops us on the street, our possession of 
the government’s card shows that we are ‘all right’—we 
have complied with the Act for the militarization of 
America. If that does not hurt our Christian consciences, 
what will? If we try to rationalize on the theory that 
we must go along with the Act in order to fight the 
fascism and militarism of which it is a part, it seems to 
us that we are doing that very thing which all pacifist 
Christians abhor : we are consciously employing bad means 
on the theory that to do so will contribute to a good end.” 

The argument that registration is justified because the 
Act is the result of a democratic process is rejected on 
the ground that “it is possible, democratically, to vote 
democracy out of existence.” Thus the choice is between 
“loyalty to the democracy we are losing and loyalty to the 
democratic vote by which we are losing it.” To the 
contention that the Act makes provision for religious 
pacifists they reply, “It is not alone for our own exemption 
from fighting that we work—it is for freedom of the 
American people from fascism and militarism.” The situ- 
ation in America and throughout the world makes it 
urgent to build “a group trained in the techniques of 
non-violent opposition to the encroachments of militarism 
and fascism.” 


Before October 16 arrived the group divided, eight of 
them adhering to the position stated in their manifesto 
and twelve deciding to register, stating on their cards that 
they were conscientious objectors. They abated nothing 
of their ultimate pacifism but chose to solve their problem 
by leaving the Seminary, thus forfeiting their exemption 
and putting themselves in the same category as the rank 
and file of registrants. Further, they hoped to find work- 
camp or similar service, under pacifist auspices, wholly 
unrelated to war preparations and thus to bear their 
positive testimony as pacifist Christians. Several students 
who did not sign the manifesto are expected to join this 
group. Should they later be drafted they intend to refuse 
military service. (There may be one or two of the group 
who will follow a different course.) One of the twelve 
who is serving as pastor of a church and was asked to 
surrender his pastorate on account of the draft episode 
has now been reinstated. The eight who maintain their 
original stand were indicted on October 21 by a federal 
grand jury. They are awaiting sentence on November 6. 
Under the law they are liable to a maximum penalty of 
five years’ imprisonment, a $10,000 fine or both. 

It should be noted that these young men are pacifists 
rather than isolationists: they have no disposition to 
contend that there is no moral difference between the 
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parties to the war in Europe. Also, they are not absolu- 
tists in the perfectionist sense: they have no illusions 
about the mixed character of ethical judgments. Further- 
more they do not regard themselves as individualists in 
any distinctive sense. Their position may be clarified by 
reference to the sermon preached by Professor Grant in 
the Seminary Chapel on the Sunday following publication 
of their statement. Speaking of conscientious objection 
to war service, he criticized the assumption that Christi- 
anity is to be identified with complete pacifism and that 
the “true Christian must therefore . . . refuse even to 
accept his responsibility as a citizen, if it threatens to 
involve him in bearing arms.” Said Dr. Grant, “That 
way lies anarchy. Where are we to draw the line? 
Suppose I don’t like to pay my taxes?” Refusal to 
register, he said, “exemplifies a principle—which it 
strangely identifies with the Christian religion—which is 
pure, unadulterated, anarchic individualism; a principle 
that repudiates the last vestige of social and civic respon- 
sibility; a principle which cannot by any means be squared 
with the Christian religion, since Christianity teaches and 
inculcates a deep sense of responsibility for the welfare 
of others including one’s nation; a principle which if 
applied on a wide scale can mean nothing short of the 
disintegration and abolition of all organized social and 
political life. .. . From one point of view this idolatry of 
the private conscience may be described as the last, and 
most fatal, application and distortion of an exaggerated 
principle of Protestantism—the utter sanctity of private 
conscience—a principle of great value, and even one that 
is sacred, when applied where it is proper to apply it; but 
one which historically has been always supplemented and 
balanced, and should be supplemented and balanced, by 
the Catholic principle of divine authority and of con- 
sideration of the peace, order and welfare of the larger 
group—the family, the city, the nation, the world. History 
is full of examples of the havoc wrought by the private 
conscience when unenlightened and unchecked by this 
other authority, at least equally deserving to be heard. 
The unguided, irresponsible private conscience, left to 
itself, is a very dangerous thing.” 

With this analysis the pacifist group would to a great 
extent agree: they repudiate the privacy of conscience, 
holding that moral judgments are and must be of social 
origin and reference. Indeed, they believe that it is 
precisely at this point that the justification of war breaks 
down. For they hold that it rests upon an inadequate, 
short-range social analysis. Prophecy, they would main- 
tain, always appeals from society drunk to society sober. 
The necessity of checking private judgments by reference 
to social sanctions they freely grant, but they believe that 
the individual must ultimately decide for himself what 
the true corporate testimony of Christianity is—whether it 
is to be found in the actual, “existential” church or in such 
disciplined groups as they would like to see created within 
the Church. 

The twelve signers of the original statement who later 
modified their intention not to register appear to have 
been influenced mainly by the possibility of beginning at 
once their positive testimony against war by joining a 
community work project under the auspices of the Friends’ 
Service Committee. Such self-dedication to constructive 
Christian effort they believe outweighs the value of the 
less positive testimony borne through accepting imprison- 
ment. To the eight who stand by their original declara- 
tion even such positive dedication would be a compromise, 
for the reason stated in the manifesto. 


The faculty of the Seminary and the majority of the 
student body differ sharply from the conclusion reached 
by the group refusing to register. “We recognize,” says 
the statement issued by the faculty, “that there are 
circumstances when individuals or groups may deem it 
necessary to refuse to follow the will of government be- 


cause to do so would be to deny their religious convictions, | 


But in our judgment refusal to register in accordance with 
the Selective Service Act does not involve this principle, 
When the elected representatives of the nation enact a 
law which takes account of the rights of a minority, they 
conform to the traditions of democratic government. . . 
To refuse to register and supply the government with 
factual information is to refuse what any government has a 
right to ask of its citizens. No member of the faculty has 
advised any student to follow this course of action.” The 
faculty and student body have preserved unbroken the 


Christian fellowship which has characterized the Seminary 
community. 


Church Pronouncements Concerning War 


Surprise is often expressed over the apparent discrep- 
ancy between the many pronouncements of church bodies 
condemning was as a “system” and the withholding of 
equivalent condemnation of a particular war. This Depart- 
ment has been urged to examine the testimony against war 
contained in church pronouncements to show their intent. 
The following excerpts have been selected from a collection 
of statements by a sufficiently large number of religious 
bodies to indicate the general character of the Church’s 
official testimony concerning war. The reader will note 
the extent to which the pronouncements condemn resort 
to war but leave to the individual Christian the determina- 
tion of his position with reference to defense of his 
country. 


Baptist (Northern Baptist, Convention)— 

“Whereas, war is utterly contradictory to the spirit 
and ideals of Christianity, carries with it destruction of 
spiritual and moral values and is always accompanied by 
propaganda, unbridled lust and other forms of evil, there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, that we declare our emphatic opposition to 
the whole war system and all things related thereunto.” 
(1939.) 

‘Whereas, war in its modern form is the complete 
antithesis of the spirit and teachings of Jesus... 

“Resolved, . . . We condemn the ruthless invasion of 
helpless peoples by totalitarian powers, whether in Europe, 
Asia, or Africa, and we extend today to the democracies 
of the Old World, great and small, our sympathy in their 
ordeal, in which, in the light of all we know, they are 
making sacrifices for values profoundly essential to civili- 
zation; and protest against the bombing of cities and 
civilian populations as an affront to the conscience of 


mankind.” (1940.) 


Baptist (Southern Baptist Convention)— 

(Resolved) “That while we acknowledge the right of 
national self-defense, our utter abhorrence of war and its 
attendant evils compels us to voice the conviction that 
even a defensive war should be waged only as a last resort 
after every effort has been made to reach a settlement of 
international problems in fairness to all the nations in- 


volved.” ( 1940.) 


Congregational and Christian Churches (National Council)— 
(Resolved) “That the cleavage between the way of Jesus 
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and the system of war is clear. We of this Council are 
convinced that we must now make this declaration: ‘The 
Church is through with war!’ We of this Council call upon 
the people of our churches to renounce war and all its 
works and ways and to refuse to support, sanction or 
bless it. The mind of our Church (in so far as this vote 
reveals it), has moved to this solemn conviction.” (1934.) 

The Council for Social Action is requested to prepare 
suggestions as to policies and programs for “such local 
churches and pastors as may renounce war.” (1934.) 

“As Christians, participating in the decisions of the 
democratic state, we are also citizens of a Kingdom not of 
this world, and are hence constrained to test our aims and 
our methods by the mind of Christ. For many, this 
eliminates all justification of the use of military force; 
they hold that the possibility is always open to the Christian 
to engage in ‘overcoming evil with good,’ even when this 
may lead men to the Cross of apparent defeat. . . . 

“For others, a tragic dilemma appears to confront 
Christians by virtue of the fact that they live in a sinful 
society ; they recognize that the state has a duty to all its 
members, involving constant compromise between coercive 
power and moral principles; they admit that the first law 
of the secular state is that of self-preservation ; the dilemma 
becomes all the more tragic when the ideals of free people, 
who individually detest war, are at stake, and when, to 
many Christians, it appears an inescapable duty to employ 
force in their defense.” (1940.) 


Disciples of Christ— 

“In view of the fact that this convention has time and 
again denounced war and the war system, and in view of 
the further fact that the International Convention which 
met at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1933 went on record 
supporting the convictions of members of our churches who 
refuse to do military service because of conscientious 
objection to war, and in view of the fact that we hereby 
dissociate ourselves from the war system, therefore we 
ask and claim for any and all members of the churches 
of the Disciples of Christ who may request the same on 
the grounds of conscientious objection to war, exemption 
from all forms of military preparation and service, and 
we declare that we are prepared to support their right 
to take and hold this position.” (1934.) 

“War on a large scale has again become a reality. 
Some of the members of this Convention are citizens of 
nations whose governments are now at war. All of us are 
faced with the necessity of confronting frankly the present 
implications of our past resolutions in which we have 
condemned war as a pagan and futile method for the 
solution of international disputes and served notice to 
all concerned that we can never again bless or sanction 
another. . . . As a free and democratic fellowship, the 
Disciples of Christ recognize the right of individuals to 
follow their own consciences in matters of practical con- 
duct. Inasmuch as convinced Christian pacifists constitute 
an unpopular and misunderstood minority, we reaffirm at 
this time our respect for them and their position, and 
pledge our assistance to any who may face persecution or 
privation because of their pacifist convictions.” (1939.) 


Evangelical and Reformed Church— 

The call by the government “to take up arms for the 
state must be answered by the individual Christian in the 
light of God’s will for him.” (1940.) 

Lutheran (Augustana Synod)— 
“Resolved, that we declare our emphatic opposition to 
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all wars, except in case of the actual invasion of our 
country.” 

Agreement was expressed with the Oxford Conference 
declaration: ‘‘Wars, the occasion of war, and all situa- 
tions which conceal the fact of conflict under the guise of 
outward peace, are marks of a world to which the Church 
is charged to proclaim the Gospel of redemption. War 
involves compulsory enmity, diabolical outrage against 
human personality, and wanton distortion of the truth. 
War is a particular demonstration of the power of sin in 
this world, and a defiance of the righteousness of God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ and Him crucified. No justifi- 
cation of war must be allowed to conceal or minimize this 


fact.” (1939.) 


Lutheran (United Lutheran Church)— 

“Whereas it is constantly being said whether rightly 
or wrongly that a true unprejudiced study of the teachings 
of Jesus discloses the fact that war is per se evil; 

“Therefore we recommend that the United Lutheran 
Church in America through its proper authorities restudy 
and reinterpret the declarations referring to war in its 
confessions.” (Board of Social Missions, 1940.) 

Declaring that it is the duty of the church to proclaim 
the gospel of peace, the Convention announced: “We 
hold that a justifiable war not only may be possible, but 
that the Christian citizen is in duty bound to bear arms 
and to offer his life if need be in defense of his country.” 
(1940. ) 


The Methodist Church (as newly constituted in 1939)— 

“We ask and claim exemption from all forms of military 
preparation or service for all conscientious objectors who 
may be members of The Methodist Church. In this they 
have the authority and support of their Church. However, 
we recognize the right of the individual to answer the 
call of his government in an emergency according to the 
dictates of his Christian conscience.” (1939, 1940.) 

“The Methodist Church, although making no attempt to 
bind the consciences of its individual members, will not 
officially endorse, support or participate in war. We 
insist that the agencies of the Church shall not be used 
in preparation for war, but in the promulgation of peace. 
We insist that the buildings of the Church dedicated to 
the worship of God shall be used for that holy purpose, and 
not by any agency for the promotion of war. 

“We have to recognize the fact that there is now no 
common judgment among Christians as to what a Christian 
should do when his own nation becomes involved in war. 
. . . We subscribe to this declaration of the Oxford Con- 
ference [of 1937]: ‘Recognizing that its members are 
called to live within the secular state or nation, and that 
in the event of war a conflict of duties is inevitable, it 
(the Church) should help them to discover God’s will, 
should then honor their conscientious decisions, whether 
they are led to participate in, or to abstain from, war, 
and maintain with both alike the iull fellowship of the 
Body of Christ. It should call them to repent and to 
seek together that deliverance from the entangling evil 
which can be found in Christ alone.’ (1940.) 


Moravian Church— 
“Resolved, that this Synod declare its conviction of 
the right of conscience on the part of every individual to 
refuse to bear arms, or to submit to military training.” 
(1936. ) 
The Synod of 1936 passed resolutions on the subject 
of war in general, reaffirming the position of the Moravian 
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Church. It does not discipline members who volunteer or 
submit to the draft, but it believes that war is evil and 
gives its blessing and all moral support to conscientious 
objectors. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A— 

The General Assembly of 1934 declared support of all 
conscientious objectors to war, making clear that the 
declaration was made “solely in behalf of the conscience 
of the individual. It has nothing to do with a prowar or 
antiwar position which the Church may take now or 
hereafter. We seek to preserve the time-honored Protes- 
tant principle of the freedom of conscience for both those 
whose consciences forbid them to engage in military service 
and those whose consciences permit the same.” 

“We commend to all educators a policy of instruction 
to the effect that war, as an accepted method for the 
settlement of international difficulties, is immoral, uneco- 
nomical, and inhuman; that it violates the Paris Pact to 
which our government has affixed its signature; and that 
it is opposed to the Gospel of Christ.” (1936.) 

“We wish it understood that in our present-day advocacy 
of peace we remember with pride the grand history of 
our church and those who felt it to be their Christian 
duty to defend our nation and the precious and blood- 
bought heritage of our civil and religious liberty. We 
give all honor to the patriots of old who, true to the light 
they 7 fought and died for their country and ours.” 
(1937.) 

“War, wherever it appears, is a manifestation of the 
power of sin in the world. It defies the righteousness ‘of 
God, disrupts His world-wide family, and outrages the 
human personalities which Christ came to redeem. Even 
when war is waged with sincere purpose to restrain evil, 
it tends to produce greater evils than those against which 
it is directed. The Church, which is the Body of Christ, 
set in the world to preach the Gospel of Peace, must ever 
bear witness to this character of war. If occasions arise 
when the government deems it necessary to wage war, 
Christians, whether as private citizens or as public officers, 
are bound, in relation to it, to obey their consciences 
before God, who alone is Lord of the conscience; and the 
Church must recognize and uphold their duty thus to 
obey conscience, whatever its commands may be.” (1938.) 


Protestant Episcopal Church— 

“Never was this nation greater than it was when, in 
days of war, ideals were high and all that was finest in 
America gladly gave itself to the task of winning for the 
world what we ourselves richly enjoyed. Never were we 
happier than when we had consecrated our life and our 
possessions to world service. With troubled conscience 
Americans in these days must confess that we have sunk 
very low from the idealism of four years ago.” (1922— 
Bishops’ Pastoral Letter. ) 

“Resolved: That the General Convention affirms that 
war as a method of settling international disputes is 
incompatible with the teaching and example of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and 

“That when nations have solemnly bound themselves by 
treaty, covenant or pact for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes, the Convention holds that the Christian 
Church in every nation should refuse to countenance any 
war in regard to which the government of its own country 
has not declared its willingness to submit the matter in 
dispute to arbitration or conciliation, and that, in the 
language of the Bishops’ Pastoral of 1933 the Church 
must wage unremitting war against war.” (1934.) 


“War as an instrument of national policy is a hideous 
denial of God and His condemnation rests upon it. It is 
rationally unjustifiable, morally indefensible, and relig- 
iously irreconcilable with the love of God and our 
neighbor. And it is wholly incompatible with the teaching 
and example of our Lord Jesus Christ. We recognize, 
however, that there are times when peaceful expedients 
having failed men are inescapably involved in war, and 
we sympathize with all those whose consciences then 
impel them to participate in armed conflict.” (1939— 
Bishops’ Pastoral Letter. ) 


Reformed Church in America— 

“War in our generation has demonstrated its futility 
as a means of solving international conflicts and its de- 
structiveness of moral and spiritual values for which Christ 
stands. The hour has struck for the ending of our reliance 
upon it. We therefore affirm our unflagging opposition to 
the war system. . . . We renew our obligation to educate 
the conscience of the Church until preparation for war in 
any form becomes impossible.” (1932, quoted in 1940 
statement. ) 

“We ... recognize in the event of war, the right of any 
minister or communicant member to follow the leading 
of his conscience before God concerning his support and 
participation in any armed conflict.” (1940.) 

Unitarian— 

“Therefore be it resolved that the American Unitarian 
Association does hereby record its support of the right 
of the sincerely conscientious objector to abstain from 
actual participation in warfare.” (1940.) 

“It should be borne in mind that this action [imple- 
menting the above] by the executive committee in carrying 
out the will of the Association does not in any way imply 
the Association, officially or unofficially, endorses the 
views of the conscientious objectors, but is an expression 
of respect for their right to hold thése views, in accord- 
ance with our basic Unitarian belief in the sovereignty 
of the individual conscience.” (Christian Register, June 


15, 1940.) 


Problems of the French Churches 


“The most difficult problem which faces the French 
Churches is that of maintaining effective contact between 
the Church in the non-occupied and the Church in the 
occupied territory. Thus many parishes in Northern 
France have no pastors, while the number of pastors in 
unoccupied France is considerably in excess of available 
places. And it is at the moment impossible to travel from 
the one region to the other. Again many ecclesiastical 
regions are cut in two by the new demarkation line. 

“The French Reformed Church is nevertheless making 
a considerable effort to maintain the unity of the Church. 
At its meeting at Nimes on August 14 the National 
Synod affirmed this principle as strongly as possible and 
decided that a great common effort should be made to 
help the weaker parishes. This will prove a very difficult 
task, for many parishes in the South received a great deal 
of help from Paris and these receiving parishes will now 
have to support parishes in other parts of the country 
which are unable to maintain themselves. Thus the life 
of the Church will depend on the strength of the solidarity 
which holds the whole Church together and it is to this 
sentiment of solidarity that the Church leaders are making 
a strong appeal. A national fund for help to weaker 
parishes has been established... ."—/. C. P. I. S., Geneva. 
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